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SeaChange 


The  Tempest 


Full  fathom  five  thy  father  lies: 

Of  his  bones  are  coral  made; 
Those  are  pearls  that  were  his  eyes; 

Nothing  of  him  that  doth  fade 
Both  doth  suffer  a  sea-change 
Into  something  rich  and  strange. 
Sea-nymphs  hourly  ring  his  knell: 

Ding-dong! 
Hark!  now  I  hear  them,  Ding-dong,  bell! 

William  Shakespeare,  The  Tempest, 
Act  I,  Scene  II 


Cape  Cod  Community  College 
Magazine  of  the  Arts 
Volume  27 


The  limits  of  my  language  are  the  limits  of  my  world. 

Wittgenstein 


...in  our  daily  lives  we  enslave  words,  use  them  and  abuse  them,  until  they  fit  only  menial  tasks  and 
small  errands. ..you  have  to  remove  the  top  of  your  head  and  plunge  into  the  deep  waters  of  the  buried 
life,  in  order  to  come  up  with  words  that  are  fresh  and  shining. 

Stanley  Kunitz 


Sea  Change  1996  is  dedicated  to  the  writing  staff  of  Cape  Cod  Community  College,  who  not 
only  teach  their  students  to  explore  the  limits  of  their  language,  but  who  also  inspire  them  to 
join  in  the  endless  quest  for  those  words  which  are  fresh  and  shining  doorways  to  new  worlds 
of  thought  and  experience. 
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Until  I  Looked 

Janice  Riley 

I  did  not  see 
the  delicate  lines 
of  lavender 
etched  within 

the  pale  yellow  shoots 
holding  pollen, 
and  how  they  curved  upward 
out  of  the  bell  of  the  flower 

whose  petals  curled  back,  fluted, 
as  translucent  and  light 
as  a  butterfly's  wing 
as  a  watermark  on  paper 

or  how  it  dropped 
from  the  spring  green  stem 
into  this  openness 
against  the  air 

until  I  looked. 


Robin  Marble 


Grandma  Minnie's 

Linda  Rosenfield 

Several  times  a  year  we  would  make  the  pilgrimage  in  our  old  black  Pontiac  to  my 
grandmother's  house— a  two-family  on  a  dead-end  street  in  the  Bronx. 

To  enter  my  grandmother's  house  was  to  enter  a  shrine.  Each  time,  she  would  meet  us  at  the 
threshold  of  the  front  door  and  in  her  anxious  high-pitched  voice  insist  that  we  kids  all 
remove  our  shoes  before  entering.  After  all,  she  said,  you  never  knew  what  you  might  have 
stepped  in;  there  were  dogs  on  the  loose,  garbage,  gasoline,  and  germs  everywhere— you  just 
never  knew.  My  brother  and  I  would  roll  our  eyes  at  each  other  and  laugh  into  cupped  hands 
while  her  back  was  turned.  Our  footprints  stamped  disorderly  paths  across  her  spongy  rose- 
colored  carpets  as  we  ran  through  the  untouched  rooms  of  her  house. 

I  remember  a  pair  of  blue  Chinese  lamps  whose  stiffly  pleated  shades  were  still  covered  in  the 
manufacturer's  plastic  dust  covers.  The  knobs  on  her  porcelain  stove  were  polished  to  a 
surgical  gleam;  her  house  smelled  like  a  mixture  of  Pledge  furniture  polish  and  Crisco 
cooking  oil.  Whenever  any  of  her  guests  rose  from  the  sofa,  my  grandmother  would  descend 
like  an  anxious  bird  to  spank  the  cushions  back  to  shape,  smoothing  the  tapestried  flowers 
back  down  with  her  tiny  hands,  hands  that  had  labored  over  sweatshop  sewing  machines  at 
seventeen,  hands  that  jerked  the  blue  and  yellow  skeins  of  yarn  through  her  knitting  needles 
and  into  the  sock  slippers  she  wrapped  in  brown  paper  and  mailed  to  us  each  winter. 
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My  grandmother  sat  across  from  my  mother  keeping  a  watchful  eye  over  the  ashtrays.  My 
mother  had  barely  stubbed  out  a  cigarette  when  Grandma  would  swoop  down  on  the  dirty 
ashtray  and  return  it  to  its  customary  spot  a  moment  later,  still  damp  from  being  rinsed.  My 
mother  twisted  nervously  on  the  sofa,  furtively  tapping  the  ashes  into  a  piece  of  kleenex  in  her 
purse,  swinging  her  sandaled  feet. 

I  never  would  have  matched  my  father  up  with  the  tidy  past  of  his  childhood  bedroom  if  I 
had  not  seen  it  with  my  own  eyes.  I  marvelled  when  I  first  saw  the  room  that  he  had  slept  in 
when  he  was  ten.  My  grandmother  still  kept  the  colored  globe  that  he  had  used  in  the  fifth 
grade  on  the  bookcase  that  still  housed  the  mysteries  he  had  loved  when  he  was  twelve.  The 
model  ships  he  had  put  together  from  balsa  wood  with  the  riggings  of  thread  were  still  lined 
up  along  the  shelves.  I  saw  the  stuffed  lion,  "Fat  Boy,"  that  he  had  taken  to  bed  with  him 
when  he  was  four.  My  grandmother  preserved  it  all,  just  as  though  he  had  never  gone.  Now 
he  returned  to  the  house  he  had  grown  up  in,  a  good-natured  slob,  a  rebel  with  a  beard  and  a 
black  beret,  married  to  a  compulsive  smoker  and  a  lousy  housekeeper.  My  grandmother 
endured  our  noisy  visits.  She  fretted  over  the  cigarette  ashes  and  the  muddy  footprints  in  the 
foyer. 

She  perched  in  her  favorite  armchair  with  the  lace  doilies  on  each  arm,  straightening  her 
hairpins,  surveying  her  kingdom  and  clan. 

Outside  the  windows  car  wheels  swirled  the  dust  through  the  grimy  streets.  Outside  sirens 
screeched  and  hoodlums  prowled  and  dirt  and  crime  made  the  world  a  messy  place.  Inside, 
my  grandmother  padded  softly  through  her  rooms,  tending  the  carpets  and  polishing  chrome. 
Inside,  at  the  threshold  of  the  doorway,  is  exactly  where  her  life  began. 
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Sarah  A  Biddinger 
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Sweet  Talk 

Skye  Carlson  Green 

The  tongue 
of  your  conversation 
slid  over  me 
as  if  it  were 
the  whispering  tease 
of  a  silken  tie. 
Your  language 
held  me  bound 
as  the  expression 
within  your  voice 
caressed  every  part 
of  my  submission. 
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Marlow  Hill 

Melanie  Chabot 

For  Jim  T.  White 

My  Honda  Civic  bumped  its  way 

along  the  rough  dirt  roads 

in  your  New  Hampshire  town. 

No  signs  were  posted 

to  where  I  traveled. 


Jarrett  Brimmer 
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Struggling  to  remember 

after  all  these  years 

I  told  myself  keep  bearing  right 

then  found  the  road  all  overgrown 

leading  to  the  house 

you  built  deep  inside  the  woods 

on  Mar  low  Hill. 

A  squirrel  was  standing  sentry 

on  your  second  story  roof, 

eyeing  me  suspiciously 

as  I  walked  down  the  weedy  path. 

His  chattering  set  off 

a  shrieking  bird  alarm 

from  the  leafy  canopy 

of  arching  trees. 

A  creeping  vine 

had  covered  up  the  well, 

and  was  climbing  up  the  sign 

that  read  "For  Sale" 

and  listed  someone's  telephone. 

A  shiny  padlock  on  the  door 

barred  entry  to  the  place; 

the  dark  and  empty  windows 

made  a  sad  and  forlorn  face. 

No  curtains  hung  there — 

you  hated  frilly  things. 


Peering  through  the  pollen-covered 

rain-streaked  panes 

I  saw  dust  swirling 

in  a  shaft  of  light 

settling  soft  like  memories 

inside  the  empty  rooms. 

But  in  my  mind's  eye 

all  was  as  you  left  it — 

two  old  oak  rocking  chairs 

each  facing  the  other, 

long-time  companions  there 

by  the  fieldstone  fireplace. 

Oil  lamps  resting  on  the  mantle 

and  the  hand-hewn  dining  table. 

Books  piled  up  on  shelves — 

Robert  Service  poetry  lay  open 

on  the  table  by  your  bed. 

Your  plaid  shirts 
as  they  had  always  done 
hung  from  wooden  pegs 
beside  the  door. 

Your  presence  filled  the  empty  rooms- 

I  knew  you  were  not  gone. 

I  thought 

as  how  I'd  buy  the  place 

if  I  came  into  money 

and  leave  it  for 

your  ghost  to  wander  in. 
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Not  The  Norm 

Jenifer  B.  Albert 

When  Norman  died  nobody  was  surprised.  A  week  before  he  died,  the  director  of  the  shelter 
where  he  often  slept  told  him  he  could  only  continue  to  stay  there  for  another  two  weeks.  The 
reason  for  Norman's  eviction  resulted  from  his  refusal  to  shower.  He  not  only  refused  to 
shower,  he  never  changed  his  clothes  and  he  emitted  a  rather  unpleasant  stench.  The  director, 
Mary  Shaw,  told  Norman  that  the  shelter's  reputation  depended  upon  the  appearance  of  its 
residents.  Norman  did  not  have  to  leave.  He  only  needed  to  make  himself  more  presentable. 
Mary  hoped  the  threat  of  eviction  would  force  Norman  to  take  better  care  of  himself,  but  he 
remained  adamant,  choosing  to  leave  rather  than  shower. 

Mary  felt  helpless,  knowing  she  could  not  change  her  position  yet  not  wanting  to  see  Norman 
go.  He  proved  to  be  a  sweet  man.  He  always  helped  everyone  in  any  way  possible.  He  spoke 
little,  and  when  he  did  he  shared  nothing  of  himself.  The  other  residents  in  the  shelter  had  no 
knowledge  of  Norman's  past,  his  goals  for  the  future,  or  his  feelings  about  his  present 
situation. 

Mary  had  only  a  small  file  on  Norman.  She  knew  only  the  generalities  of  his  past.  His  wife 
divorced  him  in  1982  and  ruthlessly  destroyed  the  business  Norman  had  spent  his  entire  adult 
life  building.  He  owned  a  small  nursery  which  he  built  with  his  own  two  hands.  His  wife 
demanded  that  he  sell  the  business  and  give  her  three-quarters  of  the  proceeds.  Norman  cried 
in  court  and  begged  her  not  to  destroy  him,  but  her  vindictive  nature  allowed  her  to  continue 
her  rampage  of  destruction.  She  took  the  home,  as  well.  Their  grown  children  had  sided  with 
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Norman  and  disowned  their  mother.  Norman,  so  depressed  about  losing  his  entire  life's 
work  in  a  court  case  that  took  less  than  two  hours,  found  it  impossible  to  get  himself  together 
again.  Now,  thirteen  years  later,  he  gained  more  in  death  than  he  could  ever  hope  to  gain  in 
life. 

Mary  Shaw  called  the  ambulance  after  she  found  Norman's  cold,  stiff  body  on  that  rainy  April 
morning.  She  retrieved  Norman's  file  and  placed  a  call  to  his  daughter  in  New  Jersey. 
A  tired  sounding  woman  answered  the  phone. 

"Hello,  could  I  please  speak  to  Amanda  Keppler?"  Mary  asked  gently. 

"This  is  she,"  answered  the  woman. 

"Ms.  Keppler,  my  name  is  Mary  Shaw.  I  direct  the  Ralph  Kohlbert  Shelter  for  homeless  men  in 
Hyannis,  Mass."  she  began. 

"I'm  sorry,"  repied  Amanda,  "I  gave  to  the  shelter  in  my 
town  at  Christmas...." 


"I'm  not  looking  for  a  donation,  Ms.  Keppler,"  interrupted  Mary.  "A  man  passed  away  here 
at  the  shelter  this  morning.  He  had  you  listed  as  next  of  kin,  as  his  daughter.  His  name  was 
Norman  Keppler." 
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"There  must  be  some  mistake.  My  father's  name  was  Norman  Keppler,  but  he  commited 
suicide  thirteen  years  ago." 

"I'm  sorry,"  replied  Mary,  "Do  you  mind  if  I  ask  you  the  circumstances  surrounding  his 

suicide?" 

"Not  at  all,"  said  Amanda.  "My  mother  and  he  divorced.  She  got  everything,  the  house,  the 

business  he  started  before  he  even  met  her.  She  destroyed  him  financially  and  emotionally.  So 

he  shot  himself.  She  is  a  ruthless,  terrible  bitch." 

"Where  is  she  now?"  asked  Mary. 

"I  don't  know.  My  brother  and  sister  and  I  told  her  we  never  wanted  to  see  her  again.  She  told 
our  father  she  didn't  care  if  he  lived  on  the  streets." 

"If  I  could  ask  one  more  question." 

"Sure." 

"What  is  your  mother's  name?" 

"Joanna  Keppler,"  replied  Amanda. 

"Thank  you  for  your  time."  Mary  hung  up  and  a  few  minutes  later  the  paramedics  arrived. 

"Follow  me,"  she  said  as  she  led  them  to  the  sleeping  area  at  the  back  of  the  shelter.  "She's  in 
here." 
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Cranberries 

Darlene  M.  Taylor 

floating  red  berries 
between  blue  water  and  sky 
ushers  in  Fall's  chill 


MjnaanMgMM 


siiiill 


Glenn  McWilliams  Jr 
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Carolyn  D  Phelan 
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1969 

David  Pratt 


October  is  the  dying  month,  replete 
with  darkling  shades  of  old  Time 
flying  down  his  necessary  doom. 

Raindrops  in  the  naked  woods 
fall  a  cold  and  random  patter, 

Thunder  calls, 
lightning 
shatters  - 

'Cross  Moon's  smoky  mists  swings, 
raucous  Blackbirds  on  the  wing. 
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Tuesday  Afternooon 

June  A.  Stanfield 

It's  a  little  past  four  on  a  Tuesday  afternoon,  and  the  library  is  slowly  winding  down.  Noises 
filter  through  the  air  undisturbed  by  the  quiet.  Chairs  are  creaking,  punctuated  by  the  solid 
thud  of  a  book.  Pages  are  turning,  and  I  overhear  the  occasional  whisper  of  a  student.    My 
back  is  aching  and  my  eyes  are  finding  it  hard  to  focus.  It  has  been  a  long  day—Literature  by 
Women,  as  always  was  interesting;  we  read  Aphara  Behn's  poem  "The  Disappointment." 
Then  there  was  French.  I  have  always  wanted  to  speak  another  language,  but  it  seems  like  a 
crash  course;  taking  in  so  much  in  so  little  time.  As  long  as  I  keep  after  it,  I  will  eventually 
master  the  language.  Art  History— now  this  course  is  just  for  me.  Looking  at  classic  works  of 
art  on  a  full  screen  is  pure  pleasure.  It's  amazing  how  much  history  I  am  learning  through 
this  course.  This  must  be  part  of  the  holistic  learning  experience,  how  every  course  has 
threads  that  lead  me  and  interweave  with  every  other  course  I  am  taking. 

It  really  is  time  to  start  thinking  about  going  home.  I  have  two  children,  and  often  need  to 
remind  myself  that  my  long  days  are  their  long  days.  Ryan,  age  ten,  is  active  in  sports: 
soccer,  baseball,  and  basketball.  He  has  just  tried  his  hand  in  his  first  theater  group.  It  is  a 
challenge  to  juggle  his  life  with  mine,  but  it  will  all  be  worth  it. 

My  four  year-old  has  an  easier  schedule  to  manipulate,  but  there  are  still  the  glasses  of  juice  to 
pour  and  story  books  that  need  to  be  read.  I  must  not  forget  he  will  only  be  little  for  this  brief 
period  of  time. 
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I  stretch  my  body  as  I  load  my  books  into  my  backpack,  not  forgetting  my  monthly  planner, 
pens,  and  pencils.  A  feeling  of  sheer  panic  rips  through  my  body.  My  hand  begins  to  quake, 
and  my  mouth  begins  to  go  dry.  I  can  feel  my  heart  pounding;  the  noise  fills  my  head.  My 
throat  swells  so  much  I'm  unable  to  swallow.  I  find  myself  blinking  back  tears.  My  mind 
races— I  almost  missed  this.  I  am  thirty-two  years  old,  and  I  almost  missed  this.  It  could  have 
all  passed  me  by,  or  maybe  I  would  have  gone  to  school  later  in  my  life.  But  I'm  sure  my 
passion  wouldn't  have  been  the  same~my  hunger  wouldn't  have  been  so  ravenous. 

Whatever  it  was  that  brought  me  here,  I  am  thankful.  Whatever  delicate  balance  my  life  has 
been,  I  am  happy  to  be  here.  I  am  happy  to  read  my  books  and  write  my  thoughts,  and  see 
and  hear  new  concepts  and  ideas.  It  has  been  a  long  day,  and  now  I  must  go  and  pick  up  my 
boys... 
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Tonight  I  Will  Walk  Into  The  Past 

Mark  A.  Lawrence 

Tonight  I  will  walk  into  the  past. 

I  will  not  mean  to,  but  I  will,  nonetheless. 

After  dinner  I  escort  my  fat  body  out  the  front  door, 
And  stand  there,  waiting,  in  the  darkness, 
While  faithful  friend,  Eyes,  prepares  to  guide  us 
This  dripping,  moonless  night. 

Features  on  the  tree-lined  road  become  distinct, 
And  I  start  my  evening  exercise. 

I  watch  a  car's  headlights  on  the  trees  by  the  crossroads, 
And  then  its  red  taillight  glow  on  a  neighbor's  house. 
It's  just  a  rainy  night  and  I'm  going  for  a  walk. 

Down  the  road  I'll  cross  the  railroad  tracks, 

But  tonight,  long  before  I  do,  I  smell  them. 

A  creosote  breeze  in  the  damp  night  drizzle 

And  I  remember  other  smells,  other  nights,  and  other  times. 

Now  I  walk  with  steady  cadence, 

My  boot-sheathed  feet  with  graceful  grip. 

My  pace  is  right,  not  fast,  not  slow, 

Honed  by  miles,  and  miles,  and  miles. 

Each  toe  of  five  does  its  duty, 

Providing  a  graceful  stance  for  a  trim  and  graceful  body. 

My  torso  is  strong,  like  a  bunch  of  lashed  saplings, 

And  I  glide  along  with  a  happy  cadence. 

I  cruise  along  the  road,  in  the  dark, 

The  woods  at  my  side  and  all  around  me. 

I'm  reminded  of  other  nights,  and  fear, 
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And  learning  that  part  of  bravery  is  just  being  scared  out  of  your  wits, 

And  surviving. 

I  wonder  if  that  startled  squirrel  was  more  scared  than  I,  that  night 

Tonight  I  listen  into  the  woods,  curious. 

I  hear  click-clock,  click-clock  softly  ahead. 

Booted  footsteps  on  the  main  road  ahead. 

The  traveler,  walking  alone  under  the  street  lights, 

Cannot  see  me,  for  I  am  ensconced  in  the  night. 

I  think  of  travelers,  and  the  diesel  fumes  of  foreign  buses. 

A  bus  appears  before  dawn,  high  in  the  Canadian  Rocky  Mountains, 

Turns  the  corner,  down-shifts,  and  disappears  with  a  vibrating  whine, 

Leaving  me  again  with  the  end  of  the  night, 

The  sharp  air,  the  pink  glow  all  around,  and  below  me,  below  me, 

The  crescent  moon  and  all  those  brilliant  stars  in 

The  deep  blue  morning  sky. 

A  dog  barks  once  from  the  other  side  of  the  wood. 

My  pace,  the  night,  the  warm  wetness,  and  the  dog's,  "Hey!". 

All  remind  me  of  a  night  in  Mexico  where  that  stray  dog  ate  better  than 

me, 

And  long,  long  walks  supplanted  money,  food,  loneliness,  and  fear. 

A  village  in  the  western  coastal  foothills  there 

Had  one  sixty  watt  bulb  lighting  the  town  square. 

I  didn't  know  I  was  happy,  though  I  was. 

I  head  home,  to  write  this  memory  down. 
I  don't  want  to  leave,  but  I  want  to  say  what  I'm  writing  here, 
So  I  head  home  through  the  friendly  night  with  loyal  feet, 
Sharp  eyes,  and  my  pampered  body. 

I  pause  at  the  door,  in  the  dark, 

And  think  of  the  warmth  and  strong  lights, 

And  the  cheerful  faces  with  bright  eyes  that  will  greet  me, 

As  I  open  the  door  and  step  in  out  of  the  past. 
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A  Peace  Maker:  Yitzhak  Rabin 
1922-1995 

Judith  B.  Hunter 

Israel  mourns  this  day, 

Our  loss  is  great. 

He  dared  shake  the  hand 

of  his  enemy, 

...and  paid  with  his  life. 

Another  man  of  peace, 

The  price  unbearable, 

Taken  from  us 

The  grief  weighs  heavy. 


John  Kennedy, 

Martin  Luther  King, 

Anwar  Sadat... 

and  now, 
Yitzhak  Rabin. 


Nations  cry  out 

Not  another  one, 

In  the  name  of  peace 

Not  another  one. 


The  world  sheds  a  tear, 
Gone, 
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Another  symbol  of  hope, 

Gone. 

Lost, 

Lost  to  all  of  us. 


JX.  -■:■■( 


Wylder  Klein 
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The  Necklace 

Jadene  Felina  Stevens 

For  Sinna  and  Johannes  Mankwane 

accused  and  executed  for  the  crime  of  witchcraft 

South  Africa    1994 

Sunday 

In  front  of  her  house 

they  accosted  her 

pinioned  her  arms 

with  three  gasoline-soaked  tires. 

They  summoned  her  husband 

from  the  house 

handed  him  a  box  of  matches. 

She  burned  as  fiercely  as  the  greed 
the  anger  in  their  eyes. 


Tuesday 

They  doused  him  with  gasoline 
inside  his  house 
they  doused  him 
set  him  aflame. 

On  Tuesday 

they  stoned  the  daughter 
before  burning  her. 

On  Tuesday 

they  hunted  down  the  son. 
They  burned  him,  as  well. 
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On  Tuesday 

they  ransacked  the  house 
divided  the  herd. 

The  gasoline-soaked  tire 

the  necklace 

burns  in  many  villages 

so  many  of  the  people 
walk  in  fear. 


Friday 

Now  I,  Mmatlow  Thantsa 

am  accused  of  summoning  lightning 

accused  of  being  a  witch. 

I  own  twenty  cows,  fifty  goats. 
I  am  a  wealthy  woman 
in  my  village 

but  I  must  flee. 

I  have  heard  they  are  dousing 
the  necklace. 

I  have  heard  my  name 
was  being  spoken 
as  they  doused  it. 

I  hear  their  voices  at  the  far  side 
of  the  village. 
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They're  coming... 

I  must  flee. 

The  tires  are  being  doused. 

The  fires  are  hungry. 


Elizabeth  Ellis 
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A  Disastrous  Sunday  Stroll 

Anonymous 

Bagel.  One  simple  word.  To  some,  actually  to  most,  it  is  a  Sunday  morning  delicacy.  But  to 
me,  it  is  an  ethnic  slur  that  I  never  want  to  hear  again.  Hearing  the  word  "bagel"  does  not 
remind  me  of  one  specific  memory,  it  reminds  me  of  two  entire  years  that  I  would  rather 
forget.  This  nightmare  has  replayed  over  and  over  in  my  head  for  the  last  six  years. 

In  my  freshman  year  of  high  school,  I  just  tried  to  fit  in  like  everyone  else.  I  did  nothing  out  of 
the  ordinary  to  piss  anyone  off;  I  kept  to  myself,  except  when  I  was  with  my  close  friends. 
Then,  life  went  downhill  from  there. 

Jim  was  a  big  guy  for  a  freshman.  He  and  I  took  the  same  Journalism  class  that  year.  On  the 
first  day,  the  teacher  made  us  interview  other  students,  so  we  could  get  to  know  each  other. 
One  of  the  questions  asked  was  religion.  I  felt  that  this  was  not  a  necessary  question  and 
raised  my  concern  to  the  teacher. 

Miss  Smith  wanted  none  of  it  and  made  me  answer  the  question.  When  Jim  stood  up  to  talk 
about  me,  he  finished  with,  "And,  oh  yeah,  Dave  is  Jewish.  Ha  ha  ha  . . ." 

I  thought  nothing  of  it  until  I  learned,  first-hand,  that  Jim  had  a  certain  dislike  for  Jews. 
During  the  course  of  two  years,  I  "earned"  the  nickname  of  Bagel.  Soon,  everyone  was  calling 
me  that.  Jim  decided  that  one  day  he  would  follow  me  home,  and  beat  me  up.  Bagel. 
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Another  time  in  gym  class,  while  we  shot  baskets,  Mike  threw  a  basketball  at  my  head  and  hit. 
Bagel.  Once  he  got  two  of  his  friends  to  join  in  as  they  really  gave  it  to  me  that  time.  Bagel. 

You  ask,  "Why  didn't  I  tell  anyone?"  Well,  the  principal  was  told  many  times,  he  just  decided 
not  to  do  anything  about  it.  After  I  pleaded  with  him,  he  said,  "David,  this  is  1989,  there  is  no 
anti-Semitism  in  the  world  today!" 

After  being  beaten  up  the  seventh  time,  I  had  had  enough.  There  was  no  defense  for  me  the 
previous  seven  times,  but  I  felt  that  there  should  be  for  the  eighth,  and  I  brought  a  baseball  bat 
to  school.  As  I  walked,  I  thought  to  myself,  "Yeah  Jim,  why  don't  you  Bagel  this!" 

As  I  walked  by  the  principal's  office,  he  confiscated  my  bat;  and  I  broke  down  into  tears.  This 
time,  the  principal  listened.  I  sat  there  for  two  hours  until  I  could  get  a  hold  of  myself. 

Finally,  two  students  came  to  my  defense  and  said  that  they  had  seen  Jim  beat  me  up.  He 
admitted  his  guilt  and  was  suspended,  as  were  his  two  buddies.  The  principal  begged  to  give 
me  an  apology,  which  I  finally  accepted. 

Some  of  my  friends  think  that  I  am  one  of  the  most  courageous  people  that  they  know  because 
of  all  the  abuse  I  took  for  two  years.  As  I  look  back  on  it,  I'm  almost  glad  that  it  happened.  It 
lets  me  know  that  there  are  idiots  in  this  world  who  think  like  that  and  can  be  that  cruel.  I  do 
know  now  that  they  can  be  silenced.  No  one  has  to  take  that  kind  of  abuse.  No  one. 
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David  Ruddeforth 
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Bodhi-Tree 

Carolyn  D.  Phelan 

In  the  story  of  Buddha 

and  his  quest  for  enlightenment 

lives  another  story  of  the  Tree  of  Awakening 

the  Bodhi-tree. 

Buddha,  it  is  said, 

faced  the  tree's  south  side 

one  side  of  the  world  sank  to  the  lowest  hell 

the  other  side  rose  to  the  highest  heaven. 

Buddha  knew  this  wasn't  truth. 

Buddha  faced  the  west  side  of  the  tree 
one  side  of  the  world  sank  to  the  lowest  hell 
the  other  side  rose  to  the  highest  heaven. 
Buddha  knew  this  wasn't  truth. 

Buddha  faced  the  tree's  north  side 
one  side  of  the  world  sank  to  the  lowest  hell 
the  other  side  rose  to  the  highest  heaven 
Buddha  knew  this  wasn't  truth. 

Buddha  faced  the  east  side  of  the  tree 
the  world  did  not  move. 

He  turned  his  back  to  the  trunk  of  the  tree 
faced  east 
and  waited. 
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Joan  Lamminen 
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A  Memory  Of  Love 

Michael  Young 

While  my  father  sat  in  the  sun  and  pulled  the  memories  from  his  mind,  my  children  chased 
the  pointer  along  the  path  of  worn  grass  that  ran  down  to  the  edge  of  the  pine  grove.  Out  on 
the  horizon,  a  pair  of  hawks  battled  for  a  share  of  the  day's  soft  breeze,  while  I  listened  to  my 
father's  voice,  a  voice  now  in  its  fifty-second  year,  as  it  held  me  and  walked  me  back  in  time. 

I  thought  of  my  brothers... and  wondered  if  they  knew  my  father  better  than  I  did,  whether 
younger  sons  automatically  know  fathers  better  than  a  first  born  boy,  whether  there  is  some 
forged  alliance  that  allows  more  feeling  to  be  shared.  I  doubted  it. 

He  had  taken  time  in  summers  past  to  teach  me  how  to  laugh  and  how  to  whistle.  He  had 
taken  me  aside,  and  without  telling  anyone  else,  showed  me  how  to  cast  a  fishing  rod  and 
how  to  shoot  a  shotgun.  He  would  usher  me  from  the  supper  table,  and  the  two  of  us  would 
take  a  short  drive  along  a  dirt  road  to  his  favorite  fishing  brook,  just  as  the  crimson  dusk  ran 
away  with  another  day  of  our  lives.  Oh... there  were  moments  when  I  was  sure  that  my  father 
was  just  a  bit  mad. ..a  bit  odd... certainly  different.  He  would  be  talking  about  the  change  of 
the  neighborhood  landscape,  and  how  he  used  to  hunt  on  those  very  grounds.  And  then, 
without  the  slightest  shift  of  gears  or  change  of  tone,  he'd  be  into  a  sermon  about  the  boys  in 
the  neighborhood  whose  ways  he  disapproved  of.    He  entertained  me  with  stories  of  his 
childhood,  and  the  things  he  had  experienced  growing  up. 
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He  once  took  me  to  the  area  where  he  spent  his  youth,  remembering  bits  and  pieces,  as  if  they 
were  bookmarks  in  a  novel  that  the  two  of  us  were  reading  aloud.  I  regretted  ever  having 
been  embarrassed  by  my  father.  I  remembered  with  pain,  those  feelings  within  me  that 
bordered  on  shame  whenever  one  of  my  dates  would  be  confronted  in  the  living  room  with 
one  of  my  father's  monologues.  Not  that  the  little  talks  were  ever  on  morality  or  what  time 
the  two  of  us  should  be  home.  They  weren't.  Instead,  they  would  be  on  anything  that  had 
captured  my  father's  attention  that  particular  day.  A  number  of  girl  friends,  and  a  long  line  of 
teenage  friends,  would  sit  stuffed  in  one  of  our  big  easy  chairs,  with  looks  that  approached 
fear  and  numbness  creasing  their  faces.    My  father  conducted  filibusters  on  gun  control, 
hunting,  why  no  one  ever  made  money  in  the  photography  business,  or  even  why  he  did  not 
like  wearing  shorts  in  the  summer. ...all  of  it  without  interruption  and  certainly  with  no 
understanding  from  his  audience. 

It  never  failed.  The  first  hour  of  any  night  out  would  be  spent  with  my  date  or  friends  trying 
to  figure  out  what  my  father  had  said,  and  what  he  was  all  about.  I  wondered  as  I  got  older,  if 
he  had  really  planned  these  things,  as  if  his  talks  with  my  girlfriend  would  give  me  some 
small,  perhaps  shrewd  insight  into  character,  and  possibly  the  future.  On  the  day  I  went  to 
college,  my  father  shook  my  hand  and  gave  me  a  few  words  of  advice.  On  the  day  my  son 
was  born,  he  gave  me  support,  though  he  would  have  preferred  that  a  wedding  had  occurred 
first.  On  the  day  that  I  did  get  married,  he  stood  behind  me  through  all  my  indecision. 

He  was  sitting  there  now,  reminding  me  of  the  time  he  had  taught  me  how  to  drive  a  stick 
shift,  and  how  the  two  of  us  had  driven  along  the  winding  back  roads  of  Cape  Cod  in  his  "59" 
Willys,  constantly  stalling  due  to  my  inexperience  on  a  clutch.  That  was  the  summer  of  my 
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sixteenth  year.  That  was  the  time  when  I  knew... I  just  knew  that  my  father  was  the  smartest 
man  on  the  face  of  the  earth. 

My  daughter  Jennifer  now  came  up  onto  the  deck  from  the  backyard  and  broke  into  my 
father's  trip  through  time.  Her  foot  was  bleeding  from  a  scrape  with  the  thorn  bushes  that 
lined  the  perimeter  of  the  yard,  and  the  tears  formed  a  statement  on  the  edge  of  her  eye. 
Jennifer  looked  at  me  as  my  father  held  her  gently  and  used  his  handkerchief  to  dab  the  blood 
mixed  with  dirt  on  her  foot. 

When  his  operation  had  been  completed,  my  father  brushed  away  her  tears  with  the  back  of 
his  hand;  then  he  held  his  grand-daughter  by  the  shoulders,  pulling  her  forward  and  giving 
her  a  hug.  Before  he  let  her  go,  he  kissed  his  five  year  old  grand-daughter  softly  on  the 
forehead  and  ran  his  fingers  through  her  straw-colored  hair.    He  told  her  that  she  cried  just 
like  her  father  used  to,  and  with  exactly  the  same  look. 

"Dad,"  I  said,  as  she  ran  off  for  another  crack  at  the  backyard  with  her  brother,  "You  know 
what  I  haven't  told  you  in  a  long  time?" 

"What's  that?"  he  wanted  to  know. 

"How  much  I  love  you,"  I  said. 

"Mike,"  he  said,  with  a  touch  of  embarrassment  clearly  showing  on  his  face  "that  makes  my 
summer." 

And  though  the  moment  passed  in  an  instant,  I  knew  that  my  father  and  I  had  just  shared  a 
cherished  moment.. ..in  our  own  quiet  way. 
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Janet  Thornton 
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Context  Under  Pressure 

Kevin  Kuphal 

Armed  with  ambition,  inspiration,  and  words, 

And  the  whole  of  emotions  he's  felt, 

Pen  in  his  hand,  deadline  overhead, 

And  little  experience  under  his  belt. 

He's  potentially  crafting  his  raw  work  of  prose 

Into  a  literary  tour  de  force. 

But  his  piece,  in  pieces,  must  develop  unhindered, 

Its  maturity  to  follow  a  course. 

Though  sounding  pretentious,  the  writer  insists 

That  his  words  are  a  work  of  art. 

But  a  work,  in  work,  may  not  capture  the  feelings 

Its  words  are  meant  to  impart. 

One  would  never  think  to  try  to  rush  the  process 

Through  which  an  oyster  creates  a  pearl. 

Just  as  a  flower's  beauty  is  forever  lost 

Once  its  petals  are  forced  to  unfurl. 

So  for  those  who  mold  abstract  into  concrete  expressions 

With  the  hope  that  their  words  be  sincere, 

Let  never  a  timeline  or  deadline  replace 

Thoughtfulness,  honesty,  and  care. 
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A  Hair's  Breadth 

Priscilla  Lenane 

As  a  child  growing  up  in  Dorchester,  I  had  seen  many  strange  characters  come  and  go  in  the 
neighborhood~but  one  stands  out  ...Old  Lady  Harrison.  She  lived  five  houses  down  from  our 
apartment.  Most  of  us  kids  avoided  her.  We  were  all  under  the  same  assumption-  Old  Lady 
Harrison  had  to  be  a  witch.  She  was  like  a  rabid  goat.  She  was  a  creature  of  habit.  Like 
clockwork,  on  the  first  Tuesday  of  every  month,  she'd  make  a  seven-block  trek  to  Purity  near 
Fields  Corner.  One  day  I  crossed  smack  into  her  path.  I  can  still  recall  my  fear. 

She  shuffled  down  the  busy  sidewalk~her  eyes  rapidly  scanning  from  left  to  right  and  back 
again.  Etched  upon  her  face  resided  a  lifetime's  worth  of  sorrow.  White  hair  yellowed  with 
age  hung  limp  against  her  sallow  cheeks.  Yellow  echoed  yellow,  like  a  felt  tip  pen  held  in 
place  too  long,  bleeding  ink  onto  the  page.  Dangling  from  her  chin,  grew  several  long 
whiskers— ocher.  One  bogey  hand,  palsied  from  age,  unsteadily  guided  an  old  shopping  cart. 
Always,  her  other  hand  stroking  her  goatee.  She  seemed  constantly  annoyed. 

I  heard  her  thin,  high-pitched  mutter  drone  through  the  air —irritating  like  a  whining  house 
fly.  As  she  lurched  forward,  the  beard  held  me  in  grotesque  fascination.  Recoiling  from  this 
strange  old  woman,  I  tore  my  gaze  from  her  face,  desperate  to  escape  her  whiskers,  my  eyes 
cast  down.  There,  in  her  shopping  cart,  sat  generic  cat  food— four  for  a  dollar.  Old  Lady 
Harrison  was  not  exactly  an  animal  lover.  Regularly  she  registered  complaints  with  the  animal 
control  officer.  One  time,  she  even  called  to  complain  about  pigeons  that  left  droppings  on  her 
beloved  plastic  pink  flamingos.  She  loathed  cats.  She  often  sprayed  a  hose  on  cats  unfortunate 
enough  to  wander  into  the  forbidden  zone,  her  front  yard. 

As  I  trudged  by,  I  examined  my  sneakers  and  wondered  if  mom  would  let  me  invite  Mrs. 
Harrison  for  dinner. 
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Nana 

Giovanna  C.  Larson 

There  I  sat,  a  child,  holding  death  in  my  lap. 

Alone. 

Paralyzed  with  the  fear  of  never  knowing  immortality. 

My  father  left  me  to  bear  his  pain,  his  fear,  his  mother. 

Dead,  she  haunted  my  dreams. 

Purple  dress. 

Frozen  face,  with  no  life  juice,  that  shrieks  at  me. 

Must  I  answer? 

I  remember  her,  before. 

In  my  father's  big  black  chair. 

Holding  court,  no  one  passed  without  a  bow. 

Southern  Comfort  was  not  just  a  drink  but  a  cure. 

Softness  enveloped  all  her  hard  edges, 

tempting  me  to  draw  near. 

She  smelled  of  flowers. 

Inebriated  with  the  scent,  she  commanded  my  will. 

Dead,  she  holds  me. 

I  see  her  in  my  eyes. 

Now  the  fear  is  gone,  like  my  youth, 

because  I  see  myself,  in  someone  else's  eyes. 
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Elizabeth  Ellis 
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Saying  Goodbye  to  a  Friendship  Long  Gone 

Erica  Mathews 

We  perfected  our  innocence  once.  We  practiced  the  art  of  genuine  laughter.  We  wandered 
through  our  minds  and  through  life  with  the  anticipation  of  youth.  The  world  really  was 
ours;  it  really  had  our  names  on  it.  And  we  never  forgot  to  remind  it— and  ourselves—of  that 
fact.  We  didn't  walk  back  then;  we  stomped,  we  strutted,  as  those  most  impressed  with 
themselves  do.  But  it  was  a  trait  the  world  smiled  upon;  we  were  blessed  with  naivete  when 
it  was  still  a  blessing.  And,  of  course,  we  knew  it. 

Yet,  in  the  miracle  of  it  all,  something  went  wrong.  Maybe  I  should've  seen  it  coming  with 
those  training  bras  or  the  boys  you  so  quickly  learned  to  command.  I  should've  seen  it  in  your 
eyes  as  you  professed  your  undying  love  for  him,  and  then  him,  and  then  him.  I  knew  what 
"slipping  away"  meant,  but  I  couldn't  see  it  until  it  was  in  the  past-tense  and  waving 
"goodbye"  at  me.  I  helplessly  watched  you  change,  and  I  watched  myself  change,  and  then  I 
watched  everything  change.    I  think  I  remember  looking  up  at  the  sky  and  seeing  a  slew  of 
names  scribbled  over  mine,  guarding  yours. 

I  was  so  angry  at  you.  How  coldly— how  eagerly— you  let  everything  go.  Meanwhile,  I  was 
fighting  to  hold  on.  When  I  finally  let  our  friendship  rest  in  peace,  I  began  to  see  how  long 
ago  it  had  died.    At  one  point,  we  did  share  a  masterpiece,  and  I'll  always  be  thankful  for  it. 
But  it  was  crushed  under  the  weight  of  our  increasingly  complicated  lives.  We  grew  up 
together,  and  yet  we  grew  apart.  It  happens.  I  peacefully  realize  that  now.  But  back  then,  I 
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was  willing  to  have  our  friendship  even  though  we'd  become  enemies.  I  didn't  question  the 
tears,  the  pain,  the  cruelty  that  teenage  girls  mastermind.  I  didn't  question  myself  when  I 
looked  in  the  mirror  and  saw  total  misery  glaring  back—and  that  was  my  mistake.  It  took  me 
so  long  to  learn  the  act  of  walking  away,  to  see  the  simple  but  universal  truth  in  it. 

And  it  took  me  even  longer  to  forgive,  to  forgive  you  and  myself.  Yes,  I  spent  years  plotting 
your  demise.  I  actually  had  a  blueprint  for  the  suffering  I'd  rightfully  inflict  upon  you.  It 
made  perfect  sense  when  I  was  crazy  with  anger.  Eventually,  though,  I  realized  the  only  one  I 
was  torturing  was  myself.  And  I  was  tired.  I  was  limp  and  weary,  recovering  from  all  the 
resentment  I'd  had  as  a  companion  for  so  long. 

So  when  I  heard  the  news,  everything  changed  again.  A  baby  was  entering  your  life  under 
adaptable  circumstances—not  totally  joyous,  but  not  totally  devastating,  either.  I  wished  you 
well.  That's  how  I  knew  forgiveness  really  had  become  my  latest  companion.  Once  again,  I 
could  see  us  when  we  still  embraced  our  youth,  when  we  faithfully  believed  that  our 
friendship  would  last  forever.  I  could  remember  it  and  smile,  and  yet  not  want  it  back.  That's 
how  I  knew  I  had  finally  let  us  go.  You  were  always  doing  things  before  I  was,  so  I  guess  it 
makes  sense  that  this  should  come  first  for  you,  too.  Whatever  our  dreams  were  then,  they're 
not  the  same  now.  Whatever  we  were  then,  we're  different  now.  Whether  you  know  it  or  not, 
you  taught  me  so  much.  So  thank  you.  As  you  drift  into  the  night  as  a  mother-to-be  and  a 
wife-to-be,  I  drive  through  the  streets.  Alone.  By  choice.  And  smiling. 
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Denis  Pundik 
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East  Boston  Memory 

Patrick  Carl  Johnson 

You  ask  me  do  I  remember  that  day. 

I  remember.  I  remember. 

I  can  still  feel  the  cold  air  on  my  cheeks  and  bald  head, 

can  hear  the  whispering  hum  of  Angelo's  Caddy, 

can  even  now,  years  later,  smell  liquor  and  exhaust. 

I  remember  the  powerful  feel 

of  crisp  clean  sawbucks  and  pearly  dice. 

The  sky  was  sort  of  hazy  that  day. 

You  ask  me  do  I  remember  that  day. 

I  remember.  I  remember. 

Little  Joey  P.  wasn't  there. 

I  remember  red  bricks  and  garbage,  "Tommy  Chuckles"  smiling, 

smells  of  cheap  cologne  and  sweat  and  excitement  mixed  in. 

And  money,  folding  green,  pure  power. 

We  were  the  kings,  a  legendary  crew,  badboys. 

I  threw  for  fifteen  minutes  before  I  sevened-out. 

The  sky  was  sort  of  hazy  that  day. 

I  remember  tires  screeching, 
shots  fired, 

blood  on  my  200  dollar  shoes. 
I  caught  him  when  he  fell. 

I  remember  the  burning  faces  of  those  men, 

jet-black  hair,  squinty  Catholic  grimaces,  scowls. 

I  remember  the  hate  in  their  eyes,  their  Sicilian  smiles. 

It  didn't  mean  a  thing  to  them. 

You  ask  me  do  I  remember  that  day. 

I  remember.  I  remember. 

The  sky  was  sort  of  hazy  that  day. 
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The  Penitent  Man 

Jeffrey  S.  Davidson 

Darkness  is  darkness,  twelve  hours  a  day. 

Shivering,  half-conscious  in  darkness  I  lay. 

Waking  to  clatter,  that  with  sunrise. 

Crouching  in  feces,  living  with  flies. 

A  ladle  of  water,  a  slice  of  dry  bread, 

the  agony  of  sunlight  burning  my  head. 

The  wall  to  the  left  but  one  foot  away. 

I  have  not  stretched  for  many  a  day. 

Delirium  attends,  passing  the  time. 

Remembering  phone  numbers  and  old  nursery  rhymes. 

They  plan  to  release  me,  saying  not  when, 

perhaps  in  a  year,  more  likely,  in  ten. 
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Sunday 

Rebecca  M.  Nerison 

Annoyed  at  the  scent  of  my  husband's  cologne,  I  sit  stiffly  in  my  chair  at  the  morning  service. 
The  very  air  reeks  of  Charles,  dimming  my  hope  with  each  passing  chorus  of  praise.  I  glance 
sideways,  note  his  hands  upraised,  body  swaying  gently,  eyes  closed  as  he  sings  off  key. 
Pious  little  prick. 

The  singing  stops  -  a  holy  hush  falls  over  the  congregation  as  Pastor  Hedge  mounts  the 
podium  steps.  He  warms  up,  shouts  and  gestures  like  a  carnival  barker.  Homosexuality  is  of 
the  devil.  No  room  in  a  good  Christian  heart  for  it.  Hate  the  sin,  love  the  sinner.  I  squirm. 
All  eyes  are  fixed  on  Pastor  Hedge.  Children  scribble  in  their  Sunday  bulletins. 

The  singing  starts  again,  subdued,  reverent. 

"Come  to  Jee-sus,"  Pastor  Hedge  croons.  "Let  him  waasshh  away  your  sin.  You  musstt  be 
born  again!" 

"I  am  born  again,"  I  tell  my  folded  hands.  So  why  am  I  so  afraid?  Why  do  I  feel  so  guilty? 
Why  do  I  loathe  this  man  I've  promised  to  love,  honor,  and  obey  until  death  do  us  part?  The 
questions  ring  in  my  brain  like  the  insistent  clang  of  church  bells. 

The  service  grinds  mercifully  to  a  close.  I  am  accosted  by  sweet  smiles,  furtive  greetings  as  I 
wade  through  the  crowd  to  the  foyer.  Lurking  behind  the  closed  expressions  hides  a  world  of 
words  unspoken,  screaming. 
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Charles  and  I  drive  silently  into  town  for  lunch.  We  stopped  inviting  people  to  the  house  after 
church  a  long  time  ago.  Too  painful.  Staring  out  the  window,  I  ask  the  mountains  to  hold  me, 
the  ocean  to  sustain  me.  Lunch  is  over  before  it  has  begun. 

I  spend  the  afternoon  sitting  in  front  of  the  woodstove  in  my  grandmother's  overstuffed 
rocking  chair,  feet  resting  on  the  chopping  block.  Muffled  fire  crackles  in  outrage.  Charles  is 
back  at  the  office  where  he  spends  most  of  his  waking  hours.  Low  in  the  sky,  cold  winter  sun 
hangs  curtained  in  woodsmoke  haze.  Rocking  back  and  forth,  back  and  forth,  I  hatch 
impossible  plans,  smother  them  in  the  moment  of  their  birth.  My  soul,  my  hope,  shrivel 
before  the  fire.    Darkness  falls  -  the  evening  service  begins  soon. 
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Deborah  Stetson 
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Love  in  Winter 

George  A.  Hoar 

For  Polly  and  Helen  with  hope. 

This  is  the  way  to  Valentine's  Day. 
The  first  of  February?  Clear  and  dry 
The  second?  Threatening. 
The  third,  a  foot  of  snow  and  still  a  few 
Snide  flakes  from  time  to  time, 

Nothing  mean  enough 

To  bring  the  snow  blower 

Out  again;  just  reminder 

That  the  deep  freeze  will  descend 

Tomorrow  and  tomorrow  and  tomorrow. 

Something  there  is  here 

That  reminds  of  married  love, 

Something  that  harks  back 

To  first  discovery  of  mood  swing, 

To  grayness  of  mid-day. 

Something  there  is  here 

Of  unmarried  affairs,  but  the  gray 

Lasted  there  and  faded  into  gloom. 

Valentine,  Valentine,  promise  me 

Better  skies  than  these 

Two  weeks  from  now.  Promise 

That  she  will  hold  my  hand 
And  not  listen  to  my  yammer, 
That  I  will  hold  her  hand~and  my  peace- 
Remember  how  the  sun  shone 
When  it  all  began. 
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Note: 

February  3 

Two  weeks  to  the  day  after 
this  poem,  Love  in  Winter, 
was  written,  and  three  weeks 
after  Valentine's  Day,  George 
Hoar  passed  away.  He  has 
left  us  a  legacy  of  beautiful 
poetry.  The  college  family 
shall  miss  him 
dearly. 


Holly  Smith 
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